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Citizens of Edinburgh, Students of the University, — 

It is not without a certain unwonted buoyancy of feeling 
and a peculiar elasticity of hope, that I commence with the 
present Address my labours as a teacher of Greek literature 
amongst you. Hellenic learning has long stood very low in 
Scotland ;* so low, indeed, that, were the prospects of classical 
teaching in this country no better now than they have been for 
the last two hundred years, I should have been tempted, per- 
haps, to consider myself justified in performing the business of 
the Greek class in this University as a sort of oflBcial by-work, 
necessary to be gone through in a routine way, for the sake 
of a decent show to the world, but by no means as the serious 
business of my life, from which I might expect any joyful 
result for the brighter blossoming and more mellow fruitage 
of the fair tree of human culture. As the larch, according to 
the observations of naturalists, grows on a sandstone sub- 
soil only with a hollow hearted show of vitality for a few 
years, and then droops ; so Greek learning in Scotland, with 
one or two brilliant but abnormal exceptions, has existed only 
in the shape of a number of ill-conditioned seeds, that have 

♦ *• Qreek has never yet marched in great force beyond the Tweed."— Sydxkv 
Smith. 
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been thrown hastily on stony places, and, after shewing a 
crude blade for a season, suddenly fade before the hot sun of 
practical business, or are choked by the thorns of ecclesiastical 
and political contention. It is of importance fSt me and for 
you to start with the broad recognition of this truth ; it is of 
importance also that I state plainly the cause of it, and thus 
cut the ground publicly, both for me and you, from beneath 
the vain conceit which, with a natural piety, always champions 
the ignorance of which it is the oflfepring. Hellenic learning 
lies low in Presbyterian Scotland, principally because it is 
not required for Presbyterian usefulness, and is not the road 
to Presbyterian distinction. The usefulness of a Presbyterian 
churchman is founded altogether on the zealousness with 
which he exercises the serious cure of souls, as an all-en- 
grossing business; the road to distinction for him Hes not 
in editing a Greek play or in dissecting a Greek gospel, but 
in the more fervid glow of holy zeal, displayed from the 
weekly pulpit, or in the keen eye that through the multitu- 
dinous babblement of an ecclesiastical assembly, seizes at once 
the practical point of view, and sends the arrow of decision 
directly to the mark. The republican constitution of our 
Church encourages the business habits which are useful to the 
many, rather than the learning which glorifies the few; and the 
parity of which Presbytery boasts, tends not only to confound 
the dignified leisure of the bishop with the humble labour of the 
deacon who serves tables, but to reduce the corporate intellec- 
tual acquirements of the Church to a grade below which, in- 
deed, a man cannot sink with safety, but above which if he 
rise, he can do so only by putting forth an amount of exertion 
which few can sympathize mth, and none will reward. Such 
being the case, it is not marvellous that, with a certain cre- 
ditable display of laborious wading through "grammatic flats 
and shallows," the scholarship of Scotland has rarely ventured 
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to launch out into that broad ocean of Hellenism where the 
high-tiered craft of English Grotes'and Thirlwalls disport 
themselves, and Grerman vessels of burden make so many 
strange voy|j;e8 of remote discovery. But with all these 
impediments, there are not wanting movements in the public 
mind, at the present day, which are forcing even the most 
unlearned of democratic Presbyterians to look after a higher 
intellectual culture for our preachers ; which means, in the 
first place, to look for more Greek ; for this language, orna- 
mental to all, and useful to many, is absolutely necessary to 
the theologian. Christian theology, in its historic aspect, being 
in fact only one, though unquestionably the most important 
application of the great principles of Hellenic combined with 
Oriental philology. I will not stay here to particularize the 
causes, literary and ecclesiastical, that have given this more 
hopeful aspect to the long depressed condition of Greek liter- 
ature in Scotland, but I may mention as one manifest and 
sufficient sign of its existence, the fact that the teaching of 
the elements of Greek grammar, as a part of the regular 
academical course, was publicly abolished two years ago in 
the Marischal College of Aberdeen ; and that under the 
auspices of the Honourable Patrons of this University, and 
the Senatus Academicus, I commence the Hellenic business 
of the present session with the same glorious limitation. 
For I account it, and have from my youth accounted it, an 
academical indignity, and in so far a national disgrace, that 
the Professors of one of the most widely acknowledged de- 
partments of University teaching, should have been found 
dispensing, from the highest seats of learning in the country, 
the mere beggarly elements of grammatical inculcation, in- 
stead of employing their undivided powers in evolving those 
subtle principles, and setting forth those comprehensive views 
that belong to the work of a Professor, as distinguished from 
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that of a schooluiaster. I rejoice, therefoi*e, on this first public 
occasion, to declare my entire concurrence in the steps taken 
by the Town Council of this city, our honoured Patrons, with 
reference to the order of teaching in the Greek clusses. With- 
out any suggestion from me, they have done precisely that 
thing which, had they left it undone, I should have considered 
it my first duty in this place to do on my own motion. And 
let me say, also, that from whatever quarter opposition may 
come to the highest possible elevation of the standard of 
Greek teaching in our academical classes, it will not come 
from me Whatever amount of force I should spend in 
indoctrinating a few raw lads with the mere elements of 
grammar from this Chair, would be so much abstracted from 
the service of the great mass of those who are entitled to ex- 
pect from an academic teacher something far higher. It 
becomes Edinburgh, as the metropolitan University, to lead 
the van in all matters of academical progress, not to lag in 
the rear ; and if the remaining three Universities of Scotland 
shall not follow in this matter, the example now set by two 
of their number, it needs little foresight to prophesy, that it 
will be more to their shame than to our loss. 

On classical literature generally, and on the place which 
has been assigned to it as a prominent branch of higher 
education in this country, so much has been said by the 
various parties who have taken part in the great educational 
movement of the last thirty years, that I should gladly seize 
on any excuse that might free me from the obligation of dis- 
courping publicly on so hackneyed a theme ; but the present 
occasion seems imperatively to demand that I should explain 
to the friends of polite learning in this city what is the posi- 
tion that I claim for Greek literature in reference to our 
Scottish academical system, and the general intellectual 
culture of the nineteenth centiuy* Though I may have small 
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inclination to turn a few trite sentences in magnifying my 
office, it is natmul that the auditors of a new public teacher 
should desire to know how he conceives his mission, and what 
is his acadeuj^cal confession of faith. I shall attempt, there- 
fore, in the remarks which follow, to state as briefly, but at 
the same time as comprehensively as I can, what appear to 
me the chief grounds on which the Greek language may 
justly claim a peculiar degree of attention from the academical 
student of the present age. 

In the days of John Milton, and even of John Locke, a 
knowledge of the Latin language was absolutely necessary for 
a well educated gentleman. I will not say that now of LatiiK 
much less of Greek, The world has moved considerably,' 
and fresh alluvial formations have been deposited in various 
quarters of the intellectual world since the day when Queen 
Elizabeth learned Greek from the bland instruction of Eoger 
Ascham, and Oliver Cromwell, in his rough way, " spoke 
Latin with the Swedish Ambassador." Russianized Poland, 
and Germanized Hungary, carry about with them no more in 
their public utterance the memory of the old masters of the 
world ; and the once universal language of Rome has been 
driven down from parliamentary high places and diplomatic 
green tables to the humble school-room and the empty aca- 
demic hall. New literaiy powers, too, have now arisen to give 
laws to the intellectual world ; and the high appetites of ad- 
miration, hope, and love, by which, according to the wise poet 
of the lakes, our nobler nature lives, draw their nourishment 
now naturally enough from other sources than those to which 
Petrarch turned, when he longed for a Greek Homer, as some 
poor inquiring Romanist haply may do for a Bible. Milton, 
who learned fi'om Homer, has become a Homer to us : and not 
to us only, but to the right-minded of the whole Christian world, 
he stands where Vii'gil stood with reference to Dante, and 
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mucli more fitly. Many persons there are in these days who 
assert that the famous chorus of Aristophanes, descriptive of 
the clouds, (" advaoi ve<^e\at," &c.,) is a poor specimen of the 
poetic art compared with Shelley^s ode on the same subject ; 
that John Keats, in his Hyperion, sees deeper — certainly with 
a more tender clearness and a serener purity — ^into the soul of 
Greek mythology, than Boeotian Hesiod did in his Theogony ; 
and that Roman Horace is but a dull singer in the presence 
of the sparkling Moore, and the combination of nice artistic 
touch with the most subtle and delicate sentiment in Tenny- 
son. With these changes in the literary firmament, it cannot 
but be that the position of Hellenie literature in reference to 
the culture of the age should have materially changed. The 
glory of Homer and -33schylus may still continue to be a 
great glory ; but it is not the glory of a star " when only one 
is shining in the sky." Other luminaries now culminate ; 
and if a young man at his hours of leisure from business 
chooses to drink in aesthetic nutriment from a modem Ger- 
man Schiller rather than from an ancient Greek Euripides, 
let him by all means have his humour. None but a pedant 
will attempt dictation in such matters. Meanwhile, however, 
it remains free for me, and for every admirer of ancient 
literature, to say, that he who knows the modem world only, 
and the intellectual life of the last centuries, may know much 
that is good and something that is best in the history of 
human culture, but he is ignorant of at least one great half, 
or it may be three great fourths, of the intellectual and moral 
results of the long gestation and severe birth-throes of ages. 
Three great experiments, so to speak, were made with 
human nature in ancient times — a religious experiment with 
the Jews, a political experiment with the Romans, an 
sesihetical experiment with the Greeks. To know the pro- 
gress and results of these experiments is to know a great 
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part of the capabilities of human nature ; to be ignorant 
of them, is to blot with a rude sponge whole chapters 
from the miraculous book of human life, and to live in 
manhood harshly divorced from the warm memories of a 
happy childhood and an enthusiastic youth. Let us love the 
modems, therefore, who are om- familiar companions, wisely, 
but not too weU. A richly-dowered soul never arrives at the 
knowledge of its whole treasures by associating only with its 
like. Our greatest modems are too like ourselves to draw out 
the full depth of humanity that sleeps in a thoughtful breast. 
Observe, I do not speak of breasts where there is no thought. 
A man with a narrow chest will have enough to do to take 
up the necessary modern things that lie around him : to such 
a man Greek — except perhaps a little thin sprinkling of it to 
supplement his English spelling-book — is of no use. But to a 
man with large sympathies, and who delights himself in a 
comprehensive and loving survey of humanity, Greek appears 
quite indispensable. As a supplement to a mere modern 
culture, there is nothing that for a moment can come into 
competition with it. Sanscrit looks down upon us from a 
more hoary distance, and with a more serene aspect of mystic 
contemplation ; the keen lawyer and the calculating politician 
will find more nourishment of the cold kind which they re- 
quire, in the iron records of Koman history and the stem 
pages of Latin law ; while no man, to whom his moral and 
religious culture are the one thing needful, will undervalue 
the solemn significance of Hebrew ; but for variety and rich- 
ness, beauty and subtlety, for the combined luxuriance of 
profound philosophy, delicate taste, accurate science, sound 
common sense, and a living historical connection with our 
present culture, at once widely spread and deeply rooted, no 
literature in the records of tha human race can be compared 
with the Greek. In every various exhibition of that grand 

B 
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art of words in which, as Shelley beautifully says, " the soul 
triumphs with itself," the Greeks take place among the 
first. Homer, Pindar, -33schylus, Aristophanes, are names 
that rank with the highest in their respective classes, and 
belong as much to Europe as to Greece. Aristotle is still 
" il gran maestro di color che sanno," and commented on by 
the disciples of natural as well as abstract science ; every 
medical book bristles with a terminology derived from Hip- 
pocrates and Galen ; and sober British expounders of the 
abstract relations of forms in space, rejoice to think that in 
this country the works of Euclid are still the Bible of mathe- 
maticians.* And not only so ; but even sciences of alto- 
gether recent growth, as chemistry and geology, and the 
more recondite parts of natural history, have by a sort of un- 
controllable instinct been driven to seize on the rich and 
flexible dialect of the ancient Greeks, as the natural medium 
of expressing the new ideas most characteristic of modern 
science ; so that, were there no better reason, a scientific man 
in these times would be forced to learn a scantling of Greek, 
only that he may not look stupid when naming his own tools, 
and labelling the articles of his own cabinet. The student of 
medicine, indeed, and of natural science in all its branches, 
who refuses to pick up a little Greek when it is thrown in his 
way, can be likened only to a foolish pedestrian in a moun- 
tainous country, who, in setting out on his tour, will not 
spare time or money to buy a pocket compass. When the 
white mist comes down on the black moor, he will wish for 
some safer guide home than his own eyes. 

Allow me now to pass from these general remarks, and 

consider the special relation of the Greek language and 

literature to the students of those learned professions, for the 

practice of which our University course supplies the prepara- 

♦ See De Morgan's article Euclid, in Dr. Smith's Dictionary. 
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tory training ; and first of all, as of supreme importance, let 
me address a few words to young theologians. To them as to 
a cx)gnate band of special and constant adherents, every Greek 
Professor is in the first place entitled to look : for, though the 
cast of thought, and, to a certain extent also, the style of 
expression in the New Testament is Hebrew, not Greek, it is 
equally true that the Gospel was originally addressed, through 
the medium of the Greek language, to men who were Greeks 
either by nature or by a long course of naturalization, and in 
times and places where Greek feeling and Greek ideas had long 
asserted a fashionable predominance. It was at Antioch, a 
famous Greek city, not at Jerusalem, that the followers of 
Jesus of Nazareth were first called Christians. No doubt, as 
I commenced with stating, the Scottish Presbyterian Church 
has for ages maintained a high character among the churches 
of Christendom, with very little assistance from Greek — ^a 
character for earnest assiduity in the cure of souls, and an 
energetic power in the weekly demonstrations of pulpit elo- 
quence, which more erudite churches may with good reason 
envy. For, though knowledge be a power, and a great power 
in the religious world, it is not the only power, nor the 
greatest power ; and the Seraphim that love, according to the 
sound old angelography, encircle the throne of the Supreme 
in a nearer ring than the Cherubim that know. Nevertheless 
in this complex whole, of which we are a part, God has not 
willed that any one power, even the strongest, should be able 
to stand alone, without the co-operation of other powers, 
even the weakest ; and thus knowledge also is necessary for 
the healthy existence of a Christian Church, of which the 
deeper soul is love ; and in the present age of subtle specula- 
tion and curious critical inquiry, the Christian theologian 
cannot expect to acquit himself creditably without a good 
stock of that particular kind of knowledge which is commonly 
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called LEARNING. Now, learning is not the highest thing in 
the intellectual world, perhaps it is one of the lowest ; but if 
it stands to other sorts of knowledge only as the stones of the 
quarryman before they are organized by the idea of the archi- 
tect, and compacted by the hand of the mason, it will be not 
the less necessary to the completeness, nay, to the very exist- 
ence of an intellectual edifice, based not upon the airy imagi- 
nations of an individual, but upon the stable facts of historical 
tradition. Such an intellectual edifice is Christian theology. 
To the construction of that edifice, next to profound personal 
piety and sound common sense, (an element in this matter 
too often lost sight of,) is necessary, above all things, a 
genuine sympathy with the spirit of ancient literature, and a 
practical acquaintance with those canons of interpretation 
which are deduced from an accurate philology, a judicious 
criticism, and a large human philosophy. I need offend no 
one when I speak the plain tiiith, that such a theology, 
though imperatively demanded by the present age, has not 
hitherto been very common in Scotland ; and this, among 
other reasons, I believe, in a great measure, from the want of 
Greek. This want necessitates, in the first place, a very im- 
perfect acquaintance with the original Scriptures, fosters a 
very superficial habit of dealing with diflScult and disputed 
texts, and throws a sort of local and modern hue over our 
whole theology, which a large-minded and well-read Christian 
will at once detect as something foreign. What should we 
think of a geologist, who, instead of going himself into 
the quarries and mines, and railroad sections, of which 
he talks, should content himself w^ith a fleeting glance 
at some woodcuts in " Ly ell's Elements,'' or a hasty peep 
through some glass-case at small labelled fi*agments in a mu- 
seum ? And what sort of a botanist shall we account him 
who; when the green fields and the flushing crags lie open to 
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his view and obedient to his grasp, sits down to scan the 
wonders of the vegetable creation, over the paled and black- 
ened specimens of a Hortus siccus ? And yet little less foolish 
is the conduct of a Christian theologian, who, in search of an 
intellectual scheme of gospel truth that shall satisfy the de- 
mands of an enlightened Protestantism in the present age, 
goes anywhere else than to the Greek Testament. Let that 
book be read through by a well-trained Greek scholar, regu- 
larly and continuously, once, and twice, and thrice, or as often 
as may be necessary to enable him to translate back into the 
original any passage of our English version on presentation ; 
let this be done in a habitual attitude of dependence on divine 
assistance, and with a constant habit of reflection and appli- 
cation, and with as much conunon sense as a man has ; after 
that, let conmientators — a wordy race ! — and systematic ex- 
pounders be consulted, if need be ; before that, they are an 
irksome encumbrance, confounding in many cases where they 
are expected to enlighten, and laming those legs which ought 
to be learning to walk. A man, in fact, must learn to see 
with his own eyes before he knows how to make use of the 
results of the vision of others. And this leads me to say, in 
the second place, with reference to the order of theological 
study, that, after a thorough and critical reading of the New 
Testament, (based of courae on an intimate acquaintance 
with the Septuagint,) the young Christian divine must buckle 
himself to a somewhat more arduous and less fruitful work, 
the study of the early growth and progress of Christianity in 
the writings of the Greek and Latin fathers. For much as 
may be done by the private independent study of the Greek 
Testament, the result of such study is, after all, not the per- 
fect intellectual scheme of the Gospel, but only an intellectual 
conception of that scheme from our point of view ; a concep- 
tion which must be supplemented by adding to it, and where 
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possible harmonizing with it, the conceptions of other men 
similarly obtained from their point of view. As an artist 
with a real eye for the beautiful in nature, and not a mere 
mechanical draughtsman, does not content himself, when mak- 
ing a sketch, with any actual point of view which the ground 
supplies, but, after measuring the objects to be pictured under 
every attainable aspect, chooses at length an ideal station, 
which includes everything that belongs to the perfect congru- 
ous beauty of the scene, and excludes everything incongruous ; 
so a student of theology, smitten with the beauty of the Gos- 
pel scheme, as it appears to him at this time and this place, 
will, if not spoiled by some local conceit or selfish vanity, 
naturally be anxious to survey the same glorious object 
through the eyes of other tnie thinkers at other places and in 
times far remote ; and by an impartial and loving comparison 
of their aspect of Christian truth with his own, form for him- 
self a larger conception, embracing all the tnith that is com- 
mon to both, and eliminating, so far as human weakness 
allows, all the error. Now, I need hardly say that a compre- 
hensive and truly catholic theology of this kind is not to be 
obtained by equipping the brain with all sorts of church- 
historical results from Mosheim or Neander, or any other 
history of ecclesiastical changes, which a man may " get up," 
(as the phrase is,) for the purposes of a presbyterial exami- 
nation ; but only by such an intimate and familiar acquaint- 
ance with tJie writings of the early Greek fathers, as enables 
us to live over again, to a certain extent, their spiritual life, 
and to see the Gospel from their point of view, for a season, 
not from ours. The advantages of such a course of study to 
Christian theology — combined, as in our country it must be, 
with the national aptitude for philosophical speculation — 
would be immense. Local conceits and ephemeral crotchets 
would no longer presume to walk abroad, affecting the air 
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and assuming the significance of catholic truths ; our furious 
zeal for small points of merely sectarian distinction would be 
sobered down into something of a decent propriety : we 
should not then mistake the little green knoll on which our 
parish chm-ch stands for the whole mountain of God ; and, 
beginning no longer by loving our own sect better than Chris- 
tianity, we should not be in danger of ending, as in the 
reverse case, Coleridge says, we must end, by loving ourselves 
better than both. 

Students of medicine, to whom I now claim the liberty of 
saying a few words, are not, like students of theology, under 
any purely professional obligation to study Greek ; for the 
simple reason that, though the masters of their ai-t wrote in 
that language, and are stiU highly reputed by philosophic 
physicians, there is no Greek work in medicine that has a 
living authoritative voice in our modern art of healing, as the 
New Testament has in the Christian Church, and the Koman 
Pandects (though in an inferior degree) in Scotch law. Be- 
sides, the general bent of a young physician's studies runs so 
entirely towards the natural sciences, and these are at the 
present day so extensive, so attractive, and so engrossing, that 
it would be most unreasonable to demand from him, as from 
an entrant theologian, even a moderate acquaintance with 
Greek as a condition of practising his profession. But I feel, 
on the other hand, inclined to express my conviction very 
strongly, that there ought to be in this, and in the other 
learned professions, a grade of honour, for which higher 
qualifications shall be requisite than belong to the mere ne- 
cessities of vulgar practice ; and for this highest grade in 
medicine, I see no more fitting qualification than a respect- 
able knowledge of that language, from which, as already re- 
marked, the whole body of our current terminology in medi- 
cine and the cognate natural sciences is derived. I will not 
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insist here on the direct benefit to the thoughtful physician 
from a serious study of the curative methods of the ancients, 
and a comparison of them with our own ; though it is mani- 
fest that in an art like that of medicine, so dark in many of 
its departments, and so tentative, so liable to the dominancy 
of an ephemeral caprice, and yet not free from the dictation of 
an assmning dogmatism — ^in such an art the study of its most 
ancient as well as its most recent fashions, must have a pecu- 
liarly healthful influence in freeing the youthful inquirer from 
the tyranny of some perverse local practice, sanctioned it may 
be by the authority of a great name or a famous school, and in 
bringing him back from the labyrinths of a portentous poly- 
pharmacy, to the simple ways of nature's therapeutics and the 
ancient laws of health. But what I insist on is this, that 
whereas the studies of the young physician are of a peculi- 
arly absorbing, and unfortunately also materializing character, 
there is the greater reason that he should be warned against 
giving himself with a precocious and exclusive devotion to 
merely professional occupations. It is the tendency of every 
exclusive study, w^hile it sharpens the glance of the artist, to 
narrow the view of the man ; and this tendency, so powerful in 
itself, becomes irresistible, wlieil, without any general survey 
of the large field of human knowledge, the professional stu- 
dent plunges at once into his own special nooks and corners, 
following out strange observations there with his private 
rushlight, where the broad sun that lightens all men can do 
him no good. Now, medical students are peculiarly liable 
to commit this mistake. No authority forces them to go 
through a complete course of liberal study before they enter 
on the academic preparation for their professional career. 
Young men are generally eager and short-sighted, and fathers 
are often impatient ; the consequence is, that young gentle- 
men daily enter the medical profession, — studded with aca- 
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demical degrees, too, h may be, — wtioaiepracdcdbr ignorant 
of the fact that man is a oompoond being, haTing a sool as 
well as a body ; and who, haTing tfam* brain-diambeis gar- 
nished with the mere technicalities of the laboratory and the 
dissecting room, are utterly incapable of determining any of 
those great questions daily occurring in the practice of the 
physician, the solution of which lies not in dead bodies, but 
in living men. I desire to repeat this truth seriously, not to 
medical students merely, but to aH students, that no merely 
professional study can enable a man to read the deepest mys- 
teries of any profession ; for these mysteries belong to human- 
ity, and with humanity in its broad aspects, the mere phy- 
sician, the mere lawyer, the mere churchman, as such, have 
nothing to do. Nay, the professional man will often find his 
professional interest at war with the interests of humanity ; 
as in the very obvious case of daily medical practice, where it 
may be the interest of the dispenser to give as many drugs as 
possible, while it may at the same time be that of the patient 
to take as few as possible. Lawyers are proverbially the sworn 
enemies of law reform ; and in like manner, if there be any 
reforms necessary in the practice of medicine at any time, 
(which at all times in the nature of things there must be,) 
it is not professional knowledge, but comprehensive views of 
human science, and warm sympatliies with human nature, 
that wiU open a man's eye to the necessity of such changes. 
I have read in a medical book* that in the year 1642, the 
French Academy declared by voice of learned authority that 
the human blood did not and could not circulate in the body ; 
that in the year 1609, they expelled one of their members for 
making use of and curing his patients of ague by quinine ; 
and that in 1774, after having opposed inoculation, they came 
forward and admitted its advantages the moment three princes 

* The Fallacies of HoiiiocopUhy, hy C T. Routh, M.D. London, 1862. 
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of the blood-royal had been inoculated without their permis- 
sion. With such examples before him, the young physician 
must feel deeply the fact, that professional learning is a thing 
very different from, and by no means implying human wis- 
dom. Human wisdom is to be got, in the first place, from a 
conscientious moral culture ; then from the society of the 
good and great, a knowledge of men is to be gained ; (for 
what we often gain from converse with the bad, is rather to 
be esteemed a loss ;) and lastly, from a weU-nursed habit of 
daily observation and reflection, joined to the thoughtful 
study of the best books, we gather the most valuable know- 
ledge of MAN. Now, the witness of the world is to the effect 
that the best standard books we have on human nature, 
books of poetry, books of philosophy, books of history, have 
been written by the Greeks. To these, therefore, I remit the 
philosophic student of the healing art, who, in learning to be 
a surgeon, would not forget to be a man ; to German Goethes 
and Kants also, if he pleases ; to Italian Dantes and English 
Wordsworths ; only from the respect due to hoary tradition, 
and for certain accessory disciplinarian purposes and profes- 
sional uses, Greek is more convenient. 

To the embryo lawyers among my auditors, it becomes me 
to say little, not only because as Professor'of Greek, I have 
no claim on their essentially Roman sympathies, but because 
of all men in this country, they have the least need of any 
goad from without to spur them to the study of any liberal 
art, and to induce them to soften the roughness of their 
thorny technicalities by the amenities of polite letters. If it 
was remarked, not without a certain melancholy truth, by 
Sydney Smith, that " Britain is the only country where poverty 
is a crime,'' I may say with equal truth, and with no sadness, 
that the Bar is the only profession where talent with acquire- 
ment is gladly recognised, and asserts a position merely because 
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it is talent. There is a certain aristocracy of mere intellect in 
the profession of the law, and a pride in the accomplishment 
of letters, merely as letters, to which I know not that we have 
any thing parallel in this country where the baser influences 
of lineage, money, and party, have more to say in very serious 
matters than rightfully belongs to them. No man with his eyes 
open can say that these influences are not felt to some 
extent even within the sacred precincts of the halls of jus- 
tice ; nor can any one, who observes on what principle legal 
promotion takes place in this country, fail to wish that there 
might be a little more of scientific and literary probation in the 
matter, and a little less of mere personal and party connection : 
but a teacher of polite letters in a Scottish University may be 
allowed, with a peculiar satisfaction, to name a lettered cor- 
poration, out of whose rich bosom have come forth in former 
times Monboddo, Kames, and Woodhouselee, and in our own 
day Francis Jeffrey and Sir Archibald Alison, John Wilson 
and Sir Walter Scott. Long may they continue to twine the 
weighty mace of the law with the myrtle that in old times was 
wedded to the sword of Harmodius and Aristogeiton ! Never 
may they cease to glory in the cultivation of those letters that 
both add a grace to the severe exercise of their profession and 
keep open the narrow field of the lawyer's microscopic vision 
for the larger prospect of the legislator. 

Before I conclude, let me address a single word of friendly 
monition to the schoolmaster. This important public function- 
ary, for a long time either confounded with the churchman, 
or kept in too humiliating a position to attract public notice, 
now stands forward with his own peculiar organism, as a great 
social power in the land, and claims a distinct recognition 
from society. No right-feeling person will look with jealousy 
r)n such a movement ; a mean and selfish jealousy, indeed, be- 
longs not to society at large in any case, but only to corpora- 
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tions ; and the schoolmasters will assuredly find that the chief 
hinderance to their elevation in the social scale will come (as, 
indeed, is the case with most of us in our own way) from 
themselves, and not from the petty self-importance of any 
small ecclesiastical or academic person, strutting about in a 
little brief authority, and pleasing himself to choke the breath 
of independent life in his fellow-beings, by the protrusion of 
his own flaunting phylacteries. If the schoolmasters are true 
to themselves in the present age, no power* on earth can pre- 
vent them from obtaining the object of their generous ambi- 
tion; but they have been so long accustomed to a slavish 
dependence on other powers, that there is more danger to 
their cause to be apprehended from a want of spirit in their 
own body, than from a want of sympathy in the public. Let 
them, therefore, in the first place, be men, and bear in mind 
that nothing worth having in this world is ever got without 
a struggle, and that, in the long history of ages, which are 
with Grod only as single days, the living generation must 
always fight not for itself only, but for the generations that 
shall follow. " One soweth, and another reapeth." In the 
next place, let them set their intellectual mark high, and 
be inspired, in all their doings, not by cowardice, the too 
conmion inspiration of associated bodies, but by courage. 
Altius ibunt qui ad summa nituntur. With regard to 
classical literature in particular, they must comport themselves 
not with less prudence than zeal ; for we live in an age that 
is justly proud of its physical science, and wiU not allow the 
mere wielders of an old grammar and dictionary to assume 
an oracular tone, or dictate a monopolizing tuition to the 
men who have had their eyes opened to the great mundane 
mysteries written in the stars and in the rocks, through the 
teaching of a Lyell and a Herschel, a Faraday and a Brewster. 
I thank Heaven that in our Scotch Universities we exclude 
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notliing from our intellectual embrace, but include much, 
with a generous fairness, and, with free competition, desire to 
comprehend all ; and I say to the young educators who may 
now hear me, — ^honour Greek, and pursue it, where you feel 
that you are in circumstances to make a good use of it ; but 
beware of imitating the narrow, meagre, and pedantic classical 
prudery of those who cannot admire the ancients without 
despising the modems, nor admit Thucydides into their 
historical curriculum, without feeling themselves sacredly 
bound to exclude Macaulay. Do you, on the contrary, always 
know and feel, that the profoundest study of the dead past 
never can be anything more than, as Richter beautifully says, 
the " unswathing of a bandaged mummy,'' except in so far as 
the student brings along with him the heart that beats and 
the eye that speculates from the living fulness of the present. 
Mere learning, as Falstaff says, " is a hoard of gold kept by a 
devil," or, we may add, an ass. Beware, therefore, above all 
things, ye who teach from ancient books, of this lean worship 
of the dead letter. Whoever is possessed by it is a pedant of 
the worst kind, who cannot present himself in society without 
bringing classical learning, by his mere presence, into con- 
tempt ; nor can any mistake be more dangerous, in the practical 
art of education, than to imagine that the buoyant soul of youth 
can be effectually laid hold of by a network of dry gramma- 
tical rules, and a bristling m^hinery of verbal subtleties. 
Depend upon it Dr. Arnold had some deeper secret. Seek, 
therefore, for the inspiration of your school exercises in the 
living depths of your own soul ; seek for it in the green trees 
and in the golden stars; seek for it before God on your knees, 
and before men, in whatever work your hand shall find to do, 
vigorously ; but seek it not in the grey book merely, or in the 
pale parchment. Like is the father of like in this world, not 
among the doves only and the eagles, as Horace sings, but 
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everywhere. Mere Pai^r never yet begot Muscle. If j-ou 
wish to he strong men in the world, and workers of strong 
work, remember that. 

And now, my kind hearers, old and young, academic and 
extra-academic — ^for on such an occasion as the present it 
would be affectation in me to suppose myself addressing a 
merely academical audience — I have discharged myself of all 
that I felt specially moved to say on the present occasion, 
and hope I may retire not without the comfortable feeling 
that I have dfopt a word or two in season for all. It is diffi- 
cult, in the present day, when ideas are flying about into 
every man's mouth with wings, to speak for an hour, without 
saying something that may be profitable to such as desire to 
be profited ; but on the present occasion, also, I am speaking 
on a subject that, by the various experience of half a lifetime, 
I ought to understand ; and I hope, therefore, that I shall not 
have spoken in vain. Nothing was farther from my mind 
in addressing you than a mere rhetorical exhibition, meaning 
nothing but sound, and therefore producing only that. I 
come before you as a practical man, with my whole heart and 
soul in the work which has been given me to do ; and this I 
say to you, with the confidence of an honest labourer, that if 
you shall prove yourselves but half as fond of learning Greek 
as I am of teaching it, we are likely, by the blessing of God, 
for one session at least, to make a good job. T commence my 
Hellenic labours among you with a hopeful heart, as I said, 
and with an elastic step : but putting my trust on no golden 
crutches that I can offer to help your lameness — holding in 
prospect no snug Fellow's-roora, where a Newton studied or a 
Milton mused — no dignified Mastership of a hoaiy time- 
crusted Hall, with much money and little work — ^no neat 
vicarage near some old ivy-grown abbey, with ancient yew- 
trees in the prior's garden, and broad tiers of stored wine in 
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the deep vault, whence the good monks of the middle ages 
drew the fuel of their jovial hospitality. It is not in Scotland 
that by teaching the youthful finger to handle nimbly a Greek 
pen, you can hope it may one day grasp a crosier ; nor 
within the walls of " Auld Keekie" can the solitary student 
solace his midnight toil with the fancy, that every crabbed old 
tome through which he works his painful way may one day 
— perhaps very soon — be worth to him a thousand a-year, 
and a palace beside the Queen's, and a place with the noblest 
in the land. On such materials, unfortunately — or, as some 
stern democratic souls might think, fortunately denied to us 
in this our rugged Caledonia — I can build no hope for the 
rise of Scottish scholarsliip. But I rely on the improved tone 
of the public mind in reference to all educational matters, 
on your own uncorrupted northern pith, and on the perfer- 
viDUM iNGENiUM ScoTORUM. A fcw English rectories and 
bishopricks were no doubt extremely pleasant ; but we shall 
prove our Scottish manhood better by producing scholars 
without them. Perseverance and ingenuity and valour 
are, a^ Lucian philosophizes, the sateUites not of riches but 
of POVERTY. It is right that virtue and learning should be 
rewarded by such rewards as the world has to give ; but the' 
man who works for such rewards wiU never be a saint or a 
scholar. Be of good cheer, therefore, and work for the work's 
sake, and not for those gaudy trappings that every fool is * 
prankt with as well as the wisest. A half-starved hound 
will win the race before an overfed spaniel. So may we, 
Greek starvlings here on the Firth of Forth, yet get the start 
of those sleek Hellenists on the banks of Cam and Isis, if we. 
only rouse our mettle properly and do our best. And, if we 
cannot do altogether without help in our philological strug- 
gle, we are as near the German ocean as they are, and 
know where to fill our buckets. Let us begin by learning all 
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we can from our Teutonic brethren, as the recognised high- 
priests of philology at the present hour ; but let us go on, 
ever firmly rooted in that self-reliance out of which all manly 
action grows, and depending by a direct living chain on tha| 
great and beneficent Spirit, " from whom cometh down every 
good and every perfect gift." 
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